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Easter Newness 


I AM writing this to you on a bright, crisp February morning. Skic 
are blue, soft white clouds are drifting overhead, and the sun is 
receiving a glad welcome from the plants on my cabinet. It takes many 
weeks to prepare an issue of WEE WISDOM, so when you read this 
Easter letter it will be late March or early April. You will be thinking 
of Easter. 

On New Year’s Day we make resolutions to start all over again 
and do for others all the nice, happy things that we did not do the 
year before. We decide to put in more time practicing our music, to 
try harder to bring up our grades in arithmetic, to quit biting our finger 
nails, and to learn to spell! But really, of all the seasons of the year, 
Easter is the best for making a new beginning; for then everything in 
nature is making a fresh start. The trees are putting forth new leaves, 
the wheat fields are starting their spring growing season, and the birds 
are building new nests to raise their families in. 

Now when the gladness of spring is all around us we can begin 
over again to grow ourselves into the kind of boys and girls or men and 
women we should really like to be. We can do this by forgetting our 
old, cross, ugly thoughts and thinking bright, new, happy ones. I am 
sure the willow with its fresh yellow-green leaves doesn’t keep remind: 
ing itself of the drab picture it made in the winter time. Neither do we 
need to remind ourselves or others of any little unhappy thoughts or 
habits that we or they may have had. We can forget this and let all the 
kind, loving thoughts come forth that have been trying to get us to be 
forgiving and joyous. This is the meaning of Easter. If all our thoughts 
are kind and true, then we can sing with gladness, for we have already 
learned the message that Easter brings! 


Editor. 
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Rainy Day Song 
By Rosaleen Schmutz 


Now rubbers are nice, for they keep out the wet, 

And rain boots are fine for splish-sploshes; 

But nothing quite gives me the thrill that I get 
Galumphing along in galoshes. 

Is : Galumphing along, 

many Galumphing along, 

4 Galumphing along in galoshes! 
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A Happy Song 
By Ruby Hudson 


Let’s sing a happy thank-you song 
For all our joys the whole day long! 
For Easter skies so bright and blue 
And Easter thoughts so sweet and true; 
For flowers, grass, and trees, and birds, 
For acts of love, and helpful words; 
For everything that makes us glad, 
For all of good that we have had— 
For every gay and simple thing, 
Deep in our hearts let’s sing, let’s sing! 


Story by Gertrude Hardy 


OINETTE lived in a village not far from the 

sea. Her home faced the broad white road that 
leads from Paris. Sometimes carloads of American 
tourists stopped at her mother’s gate to buy sweet 
cakes and the lovely bouquets of flowers that Maman 
gathered from the garden. 

Toinette was a happy little girl. She liked to help 
her mother and Grand’maman about the cottage, 
and to play tag in the garden with her dog Me-me. 
Always there were smiles upon her face and laughter 
upon her lips. She had only one tiny fault, but this 
caused her great trouble. She could not wait for 
things to happen! Whenever she wanted a thing very 
badly, she wanted it that very instant. 

“You must learn patience, little one,” Grand’- 
maman would say. But still Toinette went on want- 
ing to have all the good things happen right now. 

Toinette loved to go to school. She liked Madame 
Dufrey, the schoolmistress, and was fond of all her 
studies. But most of all she enjoyed hearing stories 
about the days of long ago when France was young. 

One day near Easter Madame Dufrey told her 
pupils the story of Mont-Saint-Michel, an ancient 
castle in the sea, not far from their own village. 

“In olden times,” said Madame Dufrey, “the 
island on which the castle was built was part of the 
mainland. Then came a great storm that swept the 
coast. After the storm was over, the rock upon which 
the castle now stands was separated from the land 
by a strip of water. Only a narrow road connected it 
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Picture by Ruth King 


to the mainland, and in winter even that was cov- 
ered over by the sea. 

“A thousand years or more after the storm, some 
monks built a chapel upon the lonely island. As 
the centuries went by they kept adding more rooms 
to the chapel. Now and then a wall or a new tower 
was built. Finally the castle was finished and stands 
as we see it today.” 

When school was out the children filed into the 
cobbled street of the village. Toinette lingered be- 
hind the rest. Turning toward the sea, she sent her 
gaze out over the waters, far, far, to the line where 
the sea meets the sky. There lay the island of Mont- 
Saint-Michel with gray sea mists all about it, and 
upon it stood the castle itself looking like a picture 
cut from a storybook. 

Madame Dufrey came out of the schoolhouse and 
locked the door behind her. “Is it not beautiful?” 
she asked, her eyes following Toinette’s. “There is 
a quaint legend I heard when I was a girl. It says 
that anyone who makes a pilgrimage to the castle 
at the time of Easter will surely become both wise 
and kind.” She hurried down the village street 


toward her own cottage. 


As Toinette walked homeward she thought over 
Madame Dufrey’s words about the legend. How 


wonderful it would be to be both wise and kind! 


Now that it is nearing Easter perhaps the old 
legend might come true for me, she thought. Often 
Maman and Grand’maman.tell mé that I do very 
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hasty and thoughtless things. Perhaps if I went to 
the castle and became kind and wise I should no 
longer do such things! 

When Toinette reached the small thatched cottage 
that was her home, Grand’maman was seated before 
the door making lace. The delicate stuff looked white 
and fine against her workworn hands. 

“Grand’maman,” said Toinette, “I must go to visit 
the castle that stands in the sea.” 

“Must?” questioned Grand’maman  smilingly. 
“That is a very brave word for one so young. Can you 
not wait until Maman has the leisure to take you?” 

“Oh, Grand’maman,’ protested Toinette. “Next 
Sabbath is Easter, and it is now, today, that I must 

0. 
“Can it be that you have heard the old legend 
that he who makes a pilgrimage to the castle at 
Easter will be blessed with wisdom and gentleness?” 
asked her grandmother. 

“Yes,” said Toinette. “Oh, yes, Grand’maman!” 

“Foolish one,” smiled Grand’maman lovingly, 
“you will learn that wisdom and gentleness come to 
the one who prepares himself to receive them. You 
must study your lessons well, mind your mother, 
and keep patience. Perhaps next year at Easter time 
you may go, but not today; for Maman is busy in 
the village preparing cakes for the Easter festival, 
and there is no one to take you.” 


“But, Grand’maman,” cried Toinette, “I must go 
now. I cannot wait another year. Oh, I am so tired 
of being called ‘little foolish one,’ and being treated 
like an infant.” 

“Come here, child,” said Grand’maman gently. 
Taking Toinette in her arms, she smoothed the hair 
lovingly back from her forehead. “Maman and I love 
you very much,” she said, “but you must strive to be 
patient, for there are many things one learns only 
with the years.” 

Sighing, Toinette turned away. If I could but go 
to the castle, she thought, everything would be 
different. 

In the garden, where gay spring flowers were in 
bloom, Me-me was digging for a mole. Her tail 
wagged happily as the dirt flew out behind her. 

“Come, Me-me,” said Toinette. ‘“We will go down 
to the river, and watch the little boats come in from 
the sea.” 

The path bordered with ribbons of grass and 
clumps of wild roses sloped gently. Every now and 
then Me-me stopped to sniff at a woodchuck hole or 
bark loudly at a droning bumblebee. Her pink tongue 
dripped moisture and her short tail wagged busily. 

A group of village women were gathered by the 
stream doing their washing. It was pleasant to sit 
in the sunshine and listen to the sound of their 
voices, and to watch the white sails of fishing boats 


Before them now were the great stone steps of the castle 
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go drifting by on the quiet water. 

Presently Toinette had a strange 
thought. “I could go to the castle 
by myself!” she exclaimed. “Ma- 
man and Grand’maman would 
not be frightened about me if I 
got home before nightfall.” 

Me-me barked excitedly as if 
she knew what Toinette was 
thinking. Her eyes beneath the 
silky fringe of hair were bright 
and eager. 

“Ah, you too wish to go, my 
little Me-me,’” Toinette laughed, 
“and go we shall!” 

She turned her steps toward the 
white, curving highway. Me-me 
trotted beside her. 

Under the spreading branches 
of a huge tree, Toinette paused 
a moment. ‘‘Perhaps we shall not 
be long in getting a ride,” she 
whispered to Me-me. 

Presently a big shiny, gray road- 
ster came swiftly along the road. 
The driver, a brown-faced young 
man, slowed and stopped. With 
him was a pretty lady wearing a 
red hat. They were Americans. 

“Are you waiting here for 
someone?” asked the lady. “Or 
do you want a ride?” 

Tionette made a quaint curtsy. 
“Please, madame, I go on an 
Easter pilgrimage to the castle in 
the sea. Could it be that you too 
are going there?” 

“Yes, we are,” said the brown- 
faced young man. “Hop in!” 

“Wait a minute, Bill,” ex- 
claimed the lady, ‘first let us in- 
troduce ourselves. I am Mrs. 
Hughes, and this is Bill, my hus- 
band.” 

“I am Toinette Ravel,” said 
Toinette gravely, ‘‘and you need 
not be afraid that I am running 
away from home. Both Maman 
and Grand’maman know that I am 
going to the castle by the sea. They 
will not care if I am back by night- 
fall.” 

Her face burned at the false- 
hood, but if she had told the truth 
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they would not have taken her. 

“We are coming back this 
way about sundown,” said Mrs. 
Hughes, “so you may ride back 
with us.” 

“Ah, how kind you are!” ex- 
claimed Toinette. 

Mr. Hughes got out of the car 
and lifted Toinette and Me-me 
into the rumble seat. He stepped 
back in and the car purred and 
sped forward. 

Toinette leaned back against the 
comfortable leather seat, pulling 
Me-me into her lap. “Now, Me- 
me, we shall soon be at the castle. 
You see how very easy it was!” 


Me-me barked and wagged her 
stump of a tail. The car sped 


By Kalyn Renn 


I saw a bunny 

Today. 

He sat so still 

He must have been pretend- 
in 

He was a little statue. 

His ears were very pink 

Because 

The sun was shining through 
them. 

I wanted him for my own pet 
bunny, 

But he didn’t understand 

And ran away. 


swiftly along through the warm 
sunlight. Presently the road nar- 
rowed and many thatched cot- 
tages sprang up by the roadside. 
Pigs and geese crowded the road- 
way and Mr. Hughes had to drive 
very slowly. He blew the horn 
constantly. Toinette loved its 
buglelike note, and so did Me-me. 

Soon they came to the narrow 
strip of roadway that joins the 
island to the mainland. _Huge 
gates were closed across it, but 
before the car came to a standstill 
they were swung wide. A wrin- 
kled gatekeeper in a battered hat 
waved them on. 

As they came within the gates 
Toinette caught a glimpse of nar- 
tow, cobbled streets leading up- 
ward. There were ever so many of 
them, twisting and turning, and 
hiding around mysterious corners. 
Presently they were forced to leave 
the car in a courtyard and walk. 

Up, up, they climbed, past 
shops with windows full of won- 
drous things. Festoons of lace 
hung from rafters, and row upon 
row of tiny copper and brass ket- 
tles shone in the sun. There were 
flowers everywhere. 


Up and still up they went. Be- 
fore very long the street ended in 
a flight of stone steps. Up these 
they climbed, past landings where 
one caught a view of the sea be- 
low. Up, up, past terraces where 
pink carnations bloomed and a 
crucifix pointed to the sky. 

Presently they came to a windy 
rampart high above the sea. There 
they paused to catch their breath 
and look down from that great 
height upon the foaming white- 
caps of the waves. The roar of the 
surf was like faraway thunder. 

Before them now were the great 
stone steps of the castle. The mas- 
sive doors were open. 

“Oh,” gasped Toinette, “I did 
not dream that it would be so 
huge. Perhaps, after all, I should 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Story by Gardner Hunting 


The Story so Far 


Alan Allen, nicknamed Tarp, received a camera from 
his father, “Daddy” Jim. Eager to try for a prize that was 
offered for the best photograph of an animal, Tarp took 
some pictures. Among them was a splendid picture of a 
baby lion. He had it enlarged, but when he called for it 
there was no picture marked for him. However when Irv 
Lally, a boy who did not seem any too friendly to Tarp, 
received his picture Tarp recognized it as the baby-lion 
picture that he himself had taken. Irv claimed that it was 
his! 

Each week found Tarp busy making pictures for the 
contest. One morning Mom came to Tarp with a roll of 
film that had never been developed and suggested that he 
have it developed. The next day he had a big surprise 
for among the pictures was one of his cat, Mehitable. It 
was a cute picture and when he showed it to Mom and 
Daddy Jim they agreed that it was good enough to enter 
in the contest. 

Finally the week of the exhibition arrived. Mom and 
Daddy Jim and Tarp went on the opening night. All the 
pictures that Tarp had submitted were in the exhibition, 
but none of them was awarded a prize. Tarp was disap- 
pointed when he found that his picture of Mehitable had 
not even received honorable mention! 

The next few days found Tarp pretty solemn. The ex- 
citement was over. Tarp’s pictures had not received any 
attention. But when he got to thinking about all that had 
happened he had a feeling that what really mattered was 
that he was growing up. 


Chapter Six 
A PRIZE 


= SEE, Tarp,” Dad said suddenly one night, 
“it’s never the immediate results that count. 
It’s the permanent, final results that are really valu- 
able.” That sounded as if Dad had been thinking 
the same thoughts that Tarp had thought for days 
and had just come out with a conclusion more or less 
like Tarp’s. 

“You see,” Dad went on, “things that are worth 
while seldom happen in a hurry. Nature is never in 
a hurry. And God isn’t either.” 

_That seemed rather queer to Tarp. But he could 
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see that it was true. It takes time for flowers to grow, 
and oranges; it takes time for summer to pass, and 
winter; it takes time for rain to wet the ground and 
turn the grass green, for the streets to dry, and for 
fruit to ripen. It takes time to train lions and bring 
them up on the bottle. It takes time to get pictures 
with the shadows just right. It takes time perhaps 
to make friends out of enemies. It takes time to 
grow up. 

Sometimes in California you can see a motion- 
picture company out on location getting pictures 
right out where you can watch, if you keep back 
and don’t make a noise that will get into the micro- 
phone. One day Tarp saw a company at work out on 
a road where there were not any houses, only a big 
stone gate. A well-known star was in the picture, 
and a lovely leading lady. They were working hard 
to get some fine effects. 

Tarp was in the car with Daddy Jim and Mom. 
They watched and watched and waited and waited 
for the picture to be shot. The director seemed ter- 
ribly hard to satisfy, and everybody was trying so 
hard to be patient and to get just exactly the effects 
he wanted. It was stifling hot in the sun. 

At last they took a picture, and even then the 
director was not satisfied. So he arranged to do it 
all over again, and they rehearsed and rehearsed and 
rehearsed; that is, they went over and over the action 
in the scene till everybody was about tired out. Then 
they rested and began it all again. Finally they shot 
the last scene for the day, and then suddenly every- 
one was happy. 

“Takes time and patience to do things worth 
while,” Dad said as they drove away. 

In school Tarp found it was much easier to learn 
things when he realized that it was trying to hurry 
that spoiled things. It takes time: time to learn, 
time to do, time to make friends. That makes life 
more and more interesting as “time” goes by. 
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Daddy Jim handed the letter to Tarp 


One day he noticed that Irv Lally did not seem to 
be so sneering and unfriendly any more. Sometimes 
he would stop and talk quite decently, as if he rather 
liked Tarp. He appeared to respect Tarp’s skill in 
games and his judgment about taking pictures. One 
day he suddenly blurted out about the last thing 
Tarp had ever expected to hear him say. 

“Say, listen, Tarp,” he said. “You're a kind o’ 
square shooter, ain’t you—aren’t you?” 

“What?” said Tarp, showing how surprised he 
was. 
“You played square all through this contest, 
didn’t you? Know what? That girl who had the 
Sealyham at the Rose Bowl told me you made that 
picture too.” 

“She did?” Tarp was more surprised than ever. 

“Yeh, she did. That was your picture. She said so. 
And so was the little lion picture I took away from 
you. You know what happened? They got your pic- 
ture mixed in with mine at the developer's. And I 
just kept my mouth shut. I never let on it was yours 
and you couldn’t prove anything.” 

“Well, it’s O. K.” was all Tarp could say. 

“I'm sorry you didn’t win the prize. You ought 
to have won,” said Irv. 

A warm feeling began to gather around Tarp’s 
young heart. Here was a boy growing to be a friend 
—after he’d had time enough!—and finding it out 
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seemed suddenly to be important to Tarp, as if it 
were a part of his growing up. All at once they were 
shaking hands, Tarp and Irv. They were going to 
be friends! What do you know about that! 


gga and sunshine came along, alternating, dur- 
ing that long, sweet winter. Tarp grew like a 
young eucalyptus tree. His muscles began to show 
a lot more than they had ever done before, espe- 
cially just above his knees, and his voice got funny 
and hoarse. “Changing,” Dad said. “Growing up,” 
Mom said. Oh boy, it felt great to grow up! 

The picture contest was almost forgotten. Spring 
began to come, and everything was as “sweet as 
heaven,” Mom said. Tarp thought so too, for some- 
how he was enormously happy about everything. He 
and Irv were friends. Even yet he could hardly 
realize that he was friends with the fellow who had 
been his enemy! It made him think how silly it was 


‘to have enemies, and how unnecessary it was. It made 


him think that perhaps there wouldn’t be so much 
trouble in the world if people only knew that. There 
would not be so many crimes and so many rackets 
and wars! And if there were not any rackets and 
wars, people wouldn’t have to think that heaven 
was somewhere else than Eagle Rock, or Pasadena, 
or any other place on earth! Every place on earth 
would be, as Mom said, ‘“‘sweet as heaven”! 
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One day when Irv was over at Tarp’s house, Daddy 
Jim came home to lunch. He brought a letter that 
had come to his office. He called Mom in and handed 
the letter to Tarp. 

Tarp saw that it was addressed to Daddy Jim, 
but Daddy Jim evidently expected him to read it. 
So he took it out of the en- 


I’m inclosing this letter for you to him there. 

“A client of this agency is the Hearthstone Finance 
Company, which deals in small loans on the house- 
hold budget system. They want your picture of the 
cat tangled in yarn and falling off the porch that you 
exhibited in the contest last Christmas. 

“The picture is amusing 


velope. And there was one 
for himself inclosed. 

The letter to Dad said: 

“Dear Jim: We don't 
know your home address so 
we are sending to your office 
a letter that should go 
straight to your boy. 

“We saw a picture of his 


My Kitty 
By Lindsay Preble 
My kitty is all round and gray; 
She drowses in the sun! 


And when I start to pick her up, 
She turns her engine on! 


and the negative is sharp and 
good and will stand enlarg- 
ing. But more important is 
the fact that it contains an 
idea very usable in Hearth- 
stone’s advertising. We plan 
to use copy with it, some- 
thing like this: 

““Here’s a yarn with a 


in the photographic contest 
in Hollywood at Christmas, and it impressed us 
a lot. It was a photograph of a kitten all tangled 
up in yarn, falling off a porch. We thought it should 
have won a prize. But anyway, we borrowed it from 
the committee and showed it to a client of ours, 
who wants it, and makes the offer inclosed for the 
boy. Sincerely, Sam Merton, Merton Advertising 
Agency.” 

Tarp looked up at Dad, who just grinned without 
saying anything. Then Tarp read the inclosed letter 
addressed to “Mr. Alan Allen, Eagle Rock, Cali- 
fornia,” just as if he were grown up. The letter said: 

“Dear Alan: Your father is an old friend of mine, 
but it seems that I know only his office address, so 


moral. Don’t fight a tangle in 
your affairs; you may wind up in a tumble! Let 
HEARTHSTONE budget your time and your in- 
come for you.’ 

“If you will sell us the right to use your picture 
for this purpose, we shall be glad to send you a 
check for fifty dollars. Awaiting your reply, we are, 
Yours truly, Samuel Merton, President, Merton Ad- 
vertising Agency.” 

Tarp looked up at Daddy Jim and at Mom. Mom 
just smiled. Dad just grinned. None of them said 
anything. Nobody needed to say anything. Tarp un- 
derstood just exactly what it all meant. 


(The End) 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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“I can see light! I can see all of you!” 


Characters 


Elam, a little shepherd 
The Children: Aaron, Judith, Hagar, Rachel 


Scene 
Pastoral background in Hebron 


Act 1 


Elam—The air smells like wild honey. It must be 
a good day! Oh, if only I were not blind! Then I 
could see the wonderful things of which my mother 
tells me; then the children would play with me, and 
not run off and leave me alone! 

Enter the children, laughing and talking. 

Rachel—I should like to see Him! 

Aaron—My father says that these things are not 
true! They are all lies! 

Rachel—Oh, it is true, Aaron! My father saw Him 
heal a leper. With his own eyes he saw Him! 

Aaron—W ell, my father says—— 

Judith—Oh, hush, let’s not fight. Oh, there is 
Elam! 

Elam (happily )—Have you come to play with me? 

Children are silent with embarrassment. 

Judith—Oh, Elam, have you heard about the 
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wonderful man who heals sick people? 

Hagar—And raises the dead even! 

Aaron—My father says—— 

Rachel—Oh, do hush, Aaron. My father saw Him! 

Elam—Can He truly heal sick people? 

Judith—Truly! 

Elam—Who is He? 

Aaron—Let me think—His name is—my father 
told me His name—if only I could remember! 
What is His name, Hagar? 

Hagar—lI did know, but now I—— 

Children—What is His name? 

]udith—Oh, I know! It is Jesus. That’s what it is 
—Jesus! 

Elam (wonderingly)—To think of it! He can 
even raise the dead! What is He like, this man? 

Rachel—My father did not tell me what He is like. 

]udith—I heard one man say that He is wonderful 
to look upon. The man said that He is strong and 
there seems to be a great light shining from Him. 

Hagar—Some say that He is the Messiah! 

Aaron—Oh, but my father says that it isn’t true! 
The Messiah, when He comes, will conquer the 
Romans and free us Jews from slavery. This man 
Jesus is not warlike. He tells us to love one another, 
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because they are so beautiful: 
“Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow. They toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet I say 
unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed as one 
of these!” 

Elam—Oh, the man_ speaks 
music! 

Aaron (laughing )—How can 
anyone speak music? 

Elam—I can’t explain it; but I 
have heard people speak music. 
Sometimes my mother does. Some- 
times the words you children say 
are like music; and now, this 
man! (Happily.) Truly, His music 
is the greatest of all! 

Rachel—And do you really 
think that He could make you 
see? 

Elam—I do not know. Do you 
think that He would heal a child? 

Hagar (doubtfully)—I don't 
know. 

Rachel—Oh, He likes children! 


Picture by Edward J. Boecher 


and my father says, ““How can we love our enemies?” 

Elam—I do not know; but I should like to see 
this man. 

Hagar (laughing)—How could you see Him 
anyway ? 

Elam turns away quickly to hide the hurt expres- 
sion on his face. 

Judith—Oh, Hagar! How can you say such a 
thing! It is cruel! 

Hagar—But it’s true! 

Elam—That’s all right, Judith. It is true. But 
maybe—maybe if I could find this Jesus, He might 
heal my eyes! Do you think He could? 

Aaron—Of course not! My father says—— 

Rachel—Oh, great Father Abraham! Who cares 
what your father says! Is that all we shall hear for 
the rest of time? (Mimics him.) My father says, 
my father says—— 

: ]udith—Sh! It is a shame to fight on such a lovely 
ay! 

Elam (eagerly )—Yes, I can feel it is a lovely day! 
Pretty soon the lilies will bloom, will they not? 

Judith—Yes, any day now. The man I told you 
about—the one who saw Jesus—told us something 
that Jesus said about lilies. I remember the words 


One day some mothers brought 
their children to see Him, and His 
disciples were angry; but He said: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me . . . for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Hagar—What did He mean by that? 

Rachel—Truly, I do not know, but He likes 
children. 

Elam (eagerly )—Well, then He will listen to me. 
He will heal me! 

Aaron (scornfully )—If He can! 

Elam (bewildered)—Do you think that He can- 
not? 

Aaron—Oh, these are all tales, just tales. 

Elam (sadly )—Oh, then 

Rachel (angrily to Aaron)—Oh, then you think 
my father did not speak the truth? 

Aaron—W ell, my father 

Rachel—My father saw this man with his own 
eyes. 

]udith—Oh, hush! Please let’s not fight! 

Hagar—What do you think about it, Judith? Do 
you believe these things? 

Judith—Yes, I do. 

Elam—W ell then, so do I! I want to believe in 
Him. He is so wonderful. And He will give me 
what I have longed for all my life—my sight! 

Aaron—lf. 
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Hagar places her hand against 
Aaron’s mouth. 

Elam—But where is Jesus, Ra- 
chel ? 

Rachel—He has been in so many 
places—sometimes in Nazareth, 
sometimes in Galilee—— 

Elam (eagerly)—In 
too? 

Rachel—I don’t know. 

Elam—But if He does not come 
here, then I shall have to go to 
Him. 

Aaron—W ell, of course! 

Hagar—But how shall you find 
Him? 

Elam—I do not know. Just go 
to some of the places about which 
Rachel told me, I suppose. 

Judith (gently)—But how can 
you, Elam? You can’t leave the 
sheep, you know. There is no one 
to take care of them. 

Elam—No, I must stay with 
them, but it’s hard to—— 

Hagar—Oh, well, let’s go play, 
Aaron. 

Aaron—Yes, come on. We can’t 
stand here all day talking about a 
man who thinks He is even the 
Messiah! 

Rachel—Well, He is! 

Aaron—Oh, will you hush. My 
father. 

]udith—Who knows the truth 
of this thing? But I myself believe 
in this man. 


Aaron—Come on, let’s go to 
the olive grove. 

Rachel—Come on, come on to 
the olive grove. 

]udith—Good-by, Elam. 

Elam—Good-by! 

Exit all the children except 
Elam. 

Elam—And I too, believe in 
this man. Now I am no longer sad 
to be alone. I am not sad about 
anything at all. I shall pray that 
He will come here and heal me. 
Oh, come quickly, Jesus, (softly) 
Messiah! 
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The Prayer of Faith 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM read- 

ers say when they need more health, 

understanding, or supply. They also 

declare it for others whom they wish 

to help. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Act 2 


Same scene, with the children 
Rachel, Judith, and Aaron talking. 

Rachel—I am tired of playing. 
What shall we do? 

Aaron—Shall we tell stories? 

Rachel—What about? 

Aaron—Oh, Cain and Abel. 

Rachel—But we've heard that 
story so often. No, think of some- 
thing new. 

Aaron—Judith, you tell us one. 
You can make up good ones. 

Judith—Ah, no! I don’t feel 
like making up stories today. 

Hagar’s voice—Oh, great news, 
great news! 


Hagar (runs in, much excited) 
—Wait until you hear! 

Children (together )—What? 

Hagar—You know that man 
Jesus: we were talking about last 
week? 

Rachel—Yes! Is He coming 
here? 

Hagar—No, (pauses impres- 
sively) He’s been crucified! 

Judith—Oh, Hagar! No! No! 
Oh, how horrible! 

Aaron—Well, what’s so hortri- 
ble about it? My father says—— 

Rachel—Oh, but when did it 
happen? Tell us about it. 

Judith—No, no! It can’t be! 

Hagar—I wish I'd been there. 

Enter Elam. 

Elam—You sound excited. Has 
anything happened ? 

Hagar—Has anything _hap- 
pened! Wait until you hear! 

Judith—Oh, do hush, Hagar. 
Don’t tell—please. 

Rachel—He'll find out anyway, 
Judith. 

Elam—Find out what? 

Hagar—Remember the man 
Jesus ? 

Elam (eagerly)—Yes! I shall 
find Him some day and He will 
heal my eyes. 

Hagar—Oh, no, He won't— 
now! 

Elam—What do you mean? 

Hagar—He was crucified! 

All the children are silent for a 
moment as though heavy darkness 
had seized them. Elam stands 
horrified. 

Elam (in a small, stricken 
voice)—Oh, but I prayed. I 
prayed—— 

Judith covers her face with her 
hands and runs out. 

Hagar (in bravado)—Well, 
what’s so terrible about it any- 
way? Plenty of men get crucified, 
don’t they? In fact two thieves 
were crucified at the same time 
that He—— 

Rachel (angrily)—But it’s 
wicked! It’s wrong! 
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Hagar—W hat, 
thieves ? 

Rachel—No! I don’t mean that. 

Elam—Yes, that too! What 
right have they to make anyone 
suffer? I know that Jesus could 
not have thought it right. He told 
us to love one another. And they 
made Him suffer too. Why did 
they crucify Him? 

Hagar—For saying that He was 
the Son of God. 

Elam—Wrell, was He not? He 
was so wonderful! 

Rachel—When did He die? 

Hagar—It must have been the 
very day we were talking about 
Him. 

Elam—And now He is dead 
and I shall always be blind. But 
it’s not only that part of it—it is 
as though something—something 
truly beautiful had been taken 
from us. 

Aaron—But how do you know 
anyway, that He could have healed 
you? My—— 

Rachel—Hush, hush, hush! 
Don’t mention your father again! 

Elam—I know He could have 
healed me. 

Hagar—But now— 

Elam—Yes! 

Aaron—Oh, well, why do you 
stand here almost in tears over 
someone you've never even seen? 
Come on, let’s go find Judith! 

Rachel—Yes! Let’s go find 
Judith! 

Judith runs in. 

Judith—Oh, wait until you 
hear! 

Children (together )—What? 

Elam—Has something more 
happened ? 

]udith—The most wonderful 
thing! 

Children (together )—Tell us. 

]udith—One_ doesn’t know 
whether to believe it or not. 

Children (together)—Hurry! 
Tell us! 

]udith—The man Jesus—there’s 
a story going about that He rose 
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from the dead three days after He 
was crucified! 

Children (together)—Rose 
from the dead! 

Aaron (scoffingly)—How can 
that be? 

Judith—Yes! Many saw Him 
afterwards. They say He looked 
as alive as any of us, and one man 
—his name is Thomas—would 
not believe until Jesus showed him 
His wounds from the nails that 
fastened Him to the cross, and the 
one in His side where a Roman 
soldier pierced Him with his 
sword! 

Elam—And it’s true? 

Judith—Wrell, of course some 
don’t believe it. 
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Through the Window 
By Bertha M. Russell 


I saw a jolly raindrop 
Splash the windowpane 
And start a game of blind- 

man’s buff 
With other drops of rain. 


And soon he caught them, 
two at once, 
And off they ran together, 
Racing toward the window 
sill, 
Sporting with the weather. 


I watched them as they scam- 
pered on 
Without a word to utter, 
So busy were they catching 
drops 
And speeding toward the 


gutter. 


At last I saw them take a 
leap— 
Not raindrops then at all; 
For they had formed a rivulet 
That made a waterfall! 


Hagar—How can it be possible 
anyway? When a person is dead, 
he’s dead. 

Aaron—Yes! 

]udith—But some say that Jesus 
was sent to us to give us eternal 
life. 

Rachel—How could He? 

Judith—I don’t know. 

Elam—He was the Messiah! 

Aaron—Oh, anyone knows He 
wasn’t. 

Elam—But now I shall be able 
to find Him after all. He will heal 
me, and I shall be able to see all 
of you, and see my mother, and 
the sun and the lilies. 


Judith (sorrowfully)—Oh, but 
Elam, I’m sorry—you won't be 
able to see Him now. 

Elam—But you said 

]udith—Yes, but I have not told 
you the rest of it yet! 

Rachel—Oh, there’s more. Tell 
us! 


Judith—He ascended into heav- 


en. 
Aaron—How could that be? 
Judith—They say He went to 
the kingdom of God that He was 
always talking about. 

Aaron (scornfully)—Oh, do 
you believe that? 

Elam—And now He’s far away 
and I shall always be blind! 

Judith—But you will be brave, 
I know. You have always been 
brave. 

Aaron—Do you really believe 
in this man? 

Judith and Elam (together )— 
Yes! 

Rachel—And I too! 

Hagar—And I! 

Elam (sadly)—And now He is 
gone. They treated Him cruelly, 
and He went away. How did He 
go, Judith? Did He say good-by? 

Judith (slowly )—He said some- 
thing—I can’t remember the 
words—let me think 

At this time a light breaks and 
grows brighter very slowly. 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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LOWLY and rather dreamily 

Franz rose from his chair. It 
was getting too dark to write, and 
the time had come for lighting 
the candles. He found a match 
and with it lighted the three can- 
dles on his writing table. If any- 
one had been in the room he 
would have noticed a worried ex- 
pression on Franz’s face. The flick- 
ering candles threw queer dancing 
shadows around the room. 

Sitting down, Franz looked at 
the piece he had just written. The 
tune had come singing into his 
mind. But alas, it was written on 
his last sheet of music paper and 
already he could think of a thou- 
sand more tunes! He must find a 
way to get more paper. Running 
his fingers through his brown, 
curly hair, he sat for a long time 
thinking. Perhaps his singing 
teacher could help him out. But 
no, the singing teacher would not 
understand about his pieces. There 
must be another way! 

Franz put the new piece away 
in the pocket of his violin case. 
Then he picked up his violin 
which he had carefully placed 
on the bed. Whether or not 
he had music paper he must 
do his practicing. His violin 
was like a friend to him. Be- 
fore tucking it under his 
chin he patted it gently a 
few times. For a while he 
forgot the music paper; for- 
got his loneliness, for he was 
lost in the sound of the 
music that he drew from the 
four strings. 

He had not been playing 
very long when a knock at 
the door interrupted his play- 
ing. Franz opened the door 
and admitted a tall, pleasant- 
faced boy. Like himself, this 
boy was a student at the Im- 
perial School. 

“Come in, come in,” Franz 
invited warmly. “I know you 
are one of the older boys, 
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A Friend 


for Franz 


By Cecile Pepin 


Picture by 
Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


but I do not know your name.” 

“My name is Josef von Spaun. 
And yours is Franz.” 

“Yes, Franz Schubert. However 
did you know?” Franz asked with 
surprise. 

Josef smiled. “I know” was his 
only answer. 

Franz liked Josef’s friendly, re- 
assuring smile and considered him 
a friend from the start. As the 
older boy came near Franz felt as 
if Josef towered above him. True, 
Franz was small for his age but 
somehow Josef seemed very tall 
and strong. 

“I understand you passed your 
singing test today and now have 


“Would you play with us?” Josef asked 


your Imperial Choir uniform.” 

Franz’s face brightened up. 
“Yes, and it has gold braid on it. 
Now the boys will not laugh at 
me and call me ‘the miller.’” 

“You mustn’t mind their teas- 
ing. The older boys always tease 
the newcomers. It’s a little hard at 
first.” 

“I guess I don’t really mind— 
not really.” 

“Good! The singing master told 
me you sang very well.” 

Franz felt his face grow red 
and warm. “I love to sing,” he 
said modestly. 

“And you love your violin too, 
I can see. Have you been playing 
long?” 

“For four years. Papa started 
giving me lessons when I was 
seven.” 

“Is your father a musician?” in- 
quired Josef. 

“Oh, no! He is a schoolteacher 
and has a school of his own. He 
can play the violin though and 
taught me and my two brothers, 
Ferdinand and Ignaz.” 

Josef smiled again and 
said: ‘““What I really came to 


Mi 


see you about is this: The 
older boys of the school have 
made up an orchestra and we 
play the music of the mas- 
ters. Peter, who played the 
violin for us last year, has 
graduated. Would you play 
with us?” 

“You mean you want me 
to play in your orchestra? 
Do you think I can play well 
enough?” Franz asked. 

“Of course,” Josef reas- 
sured him, “I have passed by 
your room several evenings 
when you were practicing, 
and I am sure you are just 
the person we need.” 

For Franz this good for- 
tune seemed like a dream 
come true. He was too ex- 
cited to speak. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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T WAS early spring. Again it was nearing the 

time to celebrate the feast of the Passover in 
Jerusalem. People in all parts of the country were 
turning their thought and attention to that yearly 
event. Jesus and His disciples left the place where 
they had been teaching and started toward the city 
they loved and the Temple there. 

On the way Jesus tarried to help someone here, 
to bless another there, to encourage and teach 
brotherly love to many. At one place He stopped 
by the side of the road to give sight to a blind man 
_who had cried out, “Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy on me.” Jesus was never too busy nor too 
hurried to help one in need. He talked with the blind 
man a little while, then said to him, “Go your way; 
your faith has made you whole.” The blind man 
received his sight immediately and followed Jesus. 

As Jesus and His devoted friends neared Jerusa- 
lem many people joined their group. They came to 
talk with Jesus, to be near Him, to praise Him. The 
throng became larger and larger. Jesus had told 
His friends many times that He was to die in Jeru- 
salem, but they still believed that when He reached 
the city He would be crowned king and rule over 
all the Israelites. They wanted it to be so and re- 
fused to believe differently. 

At Bethany, which is two miles distant from Je- 
rusalem, two of Jesus’ disciples secured a donkey, 
and Jesus rode the animal the rest of the way. Some 
friends made a cushion out of their cloaks and 
placed it upon the donkey’s back. Others brought 
branches from near-by palm trees and spread them 
in the roadway that Jesus was to travel. Still others 
walked before Him waving palm branches and 
singing: ‘Hosanna! Blessed is the king that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Peace in heaven and glory 
in the highest!” 

Some of the people who stood near the gate at 
Jerusalem did not believe in Jesus. They resented 
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Shout 
the Glad News 


By Bula Hahn 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


His popularity with the multitude that followed 
Him. They came near to Him and said, “Master, 
stop Your disciples from crying out thus.” 

Jesus looked at them with sad eyes. It grieved 
Him that here in Jerusalem many refused to believe 
the message that God had sent Him to give to the 
world—that He was God’s Son. He said to them: 
“I tell you that, if these shall hold their peace, the 
stones will cry out.” 

His enemies did not like His answer any more 
than they liked His teaching. They plotted His 
death. But several days passed peacefully. The 
crowd that followed Jesus was His protection. His 
opponents knew that if they harmed this beloved 
teacher there would be a riot among the people. 
They did not wish this to happen, so they bided 
their time. 

One night they found Jesus in a garden out on 
the Bethany road. He was alone except for His 
disciples. The rough and angry mob seized Him 
and bound Him with chains. The next day, after 
a meaningless trial, He was crucified on a cross. 

Those who loved Jesus buried Him in a tomb 
just outside Jerusalem. Roman soldiers placed a 
huge stone across the door of the tomb and sealed 
it securely. Then they set a watch of armed men to 
see that no one disturbed the tomb. The eyes so 
tender and merciful were closed. The beloved voice 
was stilled! The disciples too were silent. They had 
slipped away one by one to hide, for they believed 
that if Jesus’ enemies found them at that time they 
would be put to death too. 

That day and the day that followed were the 
saddest days the world had ever known. Friends 
stood in the street, on the corners, and in the homes 
gazing at each other, stunned with grief. Grown 
men and women cried aloud while little children 
clung to them in pitiful distress. For a time the sun 
in the heavens refused to shine. 
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Again it was night. The Roman soldiers who 
stood guard at the tomb walked slowly to and fro, 
their spears casting silvery gleams in the pale moon- 
light. The thud-thud of their heavy shoes on the 
ground made the only sound. 

Then on the still night air there came a great 
rumbling sound and the earth shook as if it were 
in the grip of an earthquake. The mighty stone that 
stood before the door of the tomb was rolled away. 

The Master had said, “If these shall hold their 
peace, the stones will cry out.” Did the enemies of 
Jesus remember His words in that awful moment? 
When they heard the mighty roar as of an earth- 
quake, did they tremble and cower in fear because 
of the dreadful deed they had done? There in the 


through their tears. Later that morning when Mary 
Magdalene returned after a second visit to the 
empty tomb, she said: ‘I have seen the dear Master. 
I have talked with Him, and He called me by name.” 
The joy of the people knew no bounds. 

When it was evening of that day and the dis- 
ciples were gathered together in an upper room to 
talk over the wonderful thing that had come to 
pass, Jesus came and stood in their midst. “Peace, 
I bring to you,” He said. : 

Jesus was not dead; He was alive! The dear 
voice was not stilled. “Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel of love to all people,” He told 
His followers that first Easter Sunday. He is saying 
the same thing to His followers this Easter Sunday. 
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“Look, Mother, a gray kitten!” 


The Blue-Ribbon 


Katty 


By Anobel Armour 


Mi-aow!” 
Lenore almost tipped over the cereal bowl 
in her excitement. 

“Oh, Mother, do you think it is really a kitten?” 

“It sounds very much like a kitten to me,” laughed 
Mrs. Bryan. 

“But just as I was wishing for a kitten! Oh, it 
can’t be so,” Lenore sighed as she dipped her spoon 
into the oatmeal again. 

“Mi-aow! Mi-aow!” 

“Oh, it is a kitten! It is a kitten!” Lenore jumped 
from her chair and raced to the door. 

Such a forlorn gray animal as was standing on 
her doorstep! His coat was wet and muddy. He lifted 
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first one foot to shake the water from 
it and then the other. No one could 
believe even for a minute that he 
liked to be wet. 

“Mi-aow,” he said again, and at 
that Lenore swept him up into her 
arms and carried him into the house. 

“Look, Mother, a gray kitten! Isn’t 
he dripping?” 

“We must give him a bath and 
make him as comfortable as pos- 
sible,” declared Mrs. Bryan. 


The kitten did not seem to think 
that a bath was a very nice way to 
make a lost kitten comfortable. He 
was wet enough already. Once he al- 
most scratched Lenore, but when she 
had dried him on one of the cloths 
from the rag bag, he seemed to un- 
derstand that she was trying to help 
him. 

“Mother, he is yellow and not 
gray at all!” marveled Lenore. 

“Well, a bath certainly worked 
wonders with him,” Mother agreed. 

The yellow kitten lay quite still 
on the big white cloth and purred 
and purred as Lenore stroked his fur. 

“He sounds like a singing teaket- 
tle.” Mother smiled and stroked him 
too. 
“Think of it, Mother, he came to 
the door and miaowed just as I was 
wishing for a real live kitten! I hope 
he wins the blue ribbon in the pet 
show.” Lenore was happy just to 
think of it. 

“But he isn’t your kitten, dear. He 
is lost, and someone will be very 
anxious to find him again.” 

“Everyone has a pet but me, Mother. Oh, I can’t 
give him up! Whoever owned him should have 
taken care of him.” 

“Oh, Lenore,” Mother said, “if the kitten really 
were yours and had wandered away, wouldn’t you 
be glad to have someone find him for you?” 

“I know, Mother. Just for a minute I thought I 
couldn’t bear to give him up. You watch in the 
papers until someone advertises for him.” 

“That's a good little girl,” Mother said, but she 
saw the little tears sneaking down Lenore’s cheeks. 

The children in Lenore’s room were to bring their 
pets to school for the contest just two weeks from 
that day. Everyone had a pet but Lenore. She had 
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wished for a kitten and one had 
come in answer to her wish, but now 
she could not keep it! 

Every morning at the breakfast 
table, and again in the evening 
Mother read the lost-and-found col- 
umn. No one advertised for a little 
yellow kitten. At the end of the 
week, Mrs. Bryan agreed that per- 
haps the owner would never be 
found. 

“If no one advertises, you may en- 
ter him in the show,” she promised. 

The day of days arrived at last, 
and Lenore held the kitten close, as 
she hurried toward the school 
grounds. 

“Why, that is Timothy’s kitten!” 
announced a voice so abruptly that 
Lenore was startled. 

She had not seen the woman lean- 
ing across the fence because she had been so busy 
picturing the little yellow kitten wearing a bright 
blue ribbon. 

“No one advertised for him,’ defended Lenore 
quickly. 

“I’m sorry that I spoke so sharply,” apologized the 
woman. “We were out of town for two weeks and 
the kitten was left with some friends. When we 
returned yesterday we found Yellow Kitten had 
run away. Timmy, my little boy, loves Yellow Kitten 
so much. One of our neighbors, who has several 
kittens, gave him to Timothy. Several times every 


In the basket was a little yellow kitten with a blue ribbon 


around his neck. 
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“Every day Timmy says, ‘Has Yellow Kitten come home?’ ” 


day he says, ‘Has Yellow Kitten come home?’”’ 

“I was taking him to the pet show,” explained 
Lenore. “‘Isn’t it lucky that I came by this way? I 
thought he might win a prize. Take him right in to 
Timmy.” 

The woman smiled at the tumbling sentences. 
“I’m sure that Timmy would want you to take him 
on to the pet show.” 

“Timmy mustn’t wait another minute for his 
kitten. Not if he loves him as I do.” 

Lenore deposited the kitten in the woman’s arms 
and ran. She must not let her see that she was crying. 
That would never do. 

As Lenore slowly ate her break- 
fast the next morning she thought 
that she must be dreaming when she 
heard a miaow. Just to make sure 
she opened the door and peeked out. 

There was a woven basket with a 
card tied to the handle, and in the 
basket was a little yellow kitten with 
a blue ribbon around his neck. 

Lenore read: 

“Here is Yellow Kitten’s brother, 

Wearing a bow of blue. 

I hope he makes you happy, 

And Timmy hopes so too.” 

It was signed, “Timmy's Neighbor.” 

“A yellow kitten for my very 
own!” breathed Lenore happily. 
“We'll go together to say thank- 
you,” she promised as she lifted him 
tenderly from the basket. 
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My Bunny 


By Morris Middleton (10 years) 
Hammond, La. 


I have a little bunny; 

He is so awfully funny! 

His soft, gray fur and his eyes so gay 
Make him pleasant all the day. 


He likes to eat the sweet, green clover, 

But when he eats he looks out for 
Rover. 

Dogs do not like little bunnies, you 
know; 

It is a shame, don’t you think so? 


When night comes he goes to bed 
from play 

And goes to sleep until another new 
day. 


The Squirrel 


By Mary Brundage (8 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


When I was walking through the 
woods, 
Can you guess what I saw? 
The sweetest little squirrel 
Licking each little paw. 
But when I crept closer 
He scampered up the tree, 
And when he got away up there 
He just looked down at me. 


Little Boy Blue 


By Anne Margaret Watt (11 years) 
Olaa, Hawaii, T. H. 


Little Boy Blue— 
Where has he gone? 
He went to the meadows 

This morning at dawn. 


Little Boy Blue 
Is blowing his horn. 
It’s time for the cows 
To come for their corn. 
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Editor's Note: This page is for original 
poems and stories by boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. It is one of 
our rules that each composition must 
be accompanied by a note from a 
teacher or parent stating that it is 
original. We want to call particular at- 
tention to this rule as we have been 
receiving a great many contributions 
without such a note. Also be sure to 
give your full name, age, and address. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Missouri. A guild membership card is 
sent to each child whose composition 
is published and also a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it ap- 
pears. We regret that we cannot ac- 
knowledge or return unused material. 

We regret that the poem “The Little 
Bunny” which appeared on the Guild 
page in September was credited to the 
wrong person. It was written by Eraine. 


The Little Tree 
By Myrna Deliece Burkhart (8 years) 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Oh, little tree in the park, 

How I wish I could give it my heart. 
But hearts are for you and me, 

Not for a little tree! 


The Little Bird 
By Bobby Blackwood (4 ‘os 
University City, N. C. 


The little bird said, “Chee, chee! 
You can’t catch me; 
I am up in a tree.” 


My Dog 


By Audrey Wanninger (7! years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I have a dog; her fur is brown. 

If I say, “Stand,” then she lies down. 
She doesn’t mind a thing I say, 

But still I love her anyway. 


The Sunset 


By Marcella Ann Billings (7 years) 
Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


The sun has gone down in the west. 
Each little bird is in its nest. 

Soon my good-night prayers I'll say 
To thank our Lord for a lovely day. 


The Little Rabbit 


By Buddy Walters (8 years) 
South Manitou, Mich. 


The little rabbit goes hop, hop, hop. 

He never has time to stop, stop, stop! 

He runs through the bushes saying, 
“Can’t catch me!” 

While our Buzzar dog follows saying, 
“Wait and see!” 


Storms 


By Shirley Evans (11 years) 
Coalport, Pa. 


If Jesus can still the raging sea 

He can still storms inside of me, 
And when my temper raves 

Jesus walks upon the waves. 

And when my heart with sadness will 


fill 
Jesus quiets it with His “Peace, be 
still.” 
My Work 


By George Shiflett (12 years) 
Mission Home, Va. 


Early every morning I arise 

Before the sun comes in the skies. 

I can’t delay—it’s really true— 
Because I have much work to do. 

I feed my dog and milk my cow, 
Give her sweet hay from the mow. 
I hurry along and think I’m through; 
Then my pig squeals, “Feed me too!” 
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The Old Larch Tree 


By Larry Wing (11 years) 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


There’s a great, tall larch tree standing 
there, 

Of leaves devoid, with branches bare. 

Of birds and birds’ nests there are 
none; 

For the birds have flown away toward 
the sun; 

To a land of flowers, not of cold ice 
and snow, 

Where only frost giants would come 
and would go. 

Now all is twilight and cold, frosty 
air 

As the old larch tree, lonely, is still 
standing there. 


My Daddy’s Baton 


By Lenore Estelle Borst (9 years) 
Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 


I always think 
It is so grand 

To watch my daddy 
Direct a band. 


Down through the streets 
He marches them too, 

Their caps trimmed with brass, 
And their uniforms blue. 


My little heart thumps 

With the time of their feet. 
It’s my daddy's baton 

That brings out the beat. 


China 


By Rosa Sands (13 years) 
Bergen, N. Y. 


In and out among the green 

Many fields of rice are seen: 

Tea bushes and silk cogpons 

Under many a glowing moon. 

Slanting eyes look at the signs, 

Small, short, and other kinds. 

Shoes going click-clack, 

Pigtails hanging down children’s 
backs. 

Kites in the shape of bats, 

Owls, and once in a while a pussy cat. 

Jinrikishas pulled up and down the 
street, 

Straw sandals on children’s feet. 

These and other things you will see 

If you go along with me 

Across the waters blue 

To the land of the Chinese. 


A Strange New Year 


By John O’Brien (9 years) 
Glen Rock, N. J. 


In China New Year's Day is the 
most celebrated holiday of the whole 
year. One New Year’s Day, amid the 
blowing of horns and the ringing of 
bells, some children of China heard 
a strange ‘“‘clack-clack’” and wondered 
what it could be. They hurried down 
the street, and there they saw a very 
strange and bewildered-looking fam- 
ily. The men wore baggy trousers, 
short coats, and wide-brimmed hats. 
The women wore dresses with very 
full skirts and caps of dainty lace. 
The children were dressed in the same 
style as their parents. The thing that 
seemed the queerest was the clumsy 
wooden shoes that they all wore. 

Some of the children walked down 
the street and the Chinese children saw 
then that it was the wooden shoes that 
made that “clack-clack” sound which 
they had heard. Now they understood 
that these children were Dutch and 
had come from Holland. The Chinese 
children invited the Dutch children to 
play with them, and they all went off 
laughing and singing together. 


The Fairies 


By Ruth Miller (11 years) 
Grand Ronde, Oreg. 


The fairies play where the toadstools 
grow 

At night when the moon is aglow. 

They play games of magic and fun 

Until it is morning and they see the 
sun. 

Then they scamper away 

To go to bed and quit their play 

Until the next night, 

When the moon comes out bright. 


Little Gray Birds 


By Mary Ann Moore (5 years) 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Yellow birds in a cage are nice, 
But I would rather have 

Little gray birds 

Eating seeds 

Outside my window; 

Wouldn't you? 
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My Choice 


By Jeanette Paige (11 years) 
Elkader, Iowa 


Of all the birds that are in the land, 
I think the cardinal the prettiest of 
the band, 
With - bright red feathers so very 
ne. 
I should like to have such a coat for 
mine. 


Of all the birds’ voices in the land 

I like the robin’s voice the best. 

He sits for hours on the nest, 

And then he sings with zeal and zest. 


He Helps Me 


By Marylina Pearl Cowen (8 years) 
Libby, Mont. 


God helps me through all the day. 
He helps my parents too. 

He helps me in my work and play; 
To Him I will be true. 


The Soil 


By Billy West Sills (12 years) 
Pottsville, Tex. 


Oh, soil, wonderful soil! 

The bountiful crops you bring. 

You make happiness and gladness 
ring. 

Your strength puts food on tables; 

Your power is stronger than cables. 

Our buildings and houses rise from 
the soil. 

With you men work and toil. 

When I hold you in my hand 

I hold something more powerful than 
man! 


My Teddy Bear 


By Edna Mae Fairhurst (10 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I have a little Teddy bear 
With short and very fluffy hair. 
He winks his eyes at me all day 
As if to say, “I want to play.” 
At night I lay him down to sleep, 
My little Teddy bear so sweet; 
And every morning when I rise 
I look right into his loving eyes. 
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F THE rain had not come down with such fury 

out of the suddenly blackening sky, the Spartans 
on the creek bank would have been ready for it. The 
first drops hit Red with a thudding splash, and he 
shouted: “Save our stuff! I’m looking out for my 
lariat!” 

Loop over loop, he gathered in the rope he had 
been throwing and pushed it up under his sweater. 
Then he followed the others in the race down the 
creek to the Harrison sedan. Mr. Harrison opened 
the door and they crowded in, all but Red and 
Chink. There seemed to be no room for them. The 
Spartans had come out to gather “signs of spring,” 
as Miss Morgan called them, and now the car was 
overflowing. 

“Don’t step on my pussy willows!” Coralee warned 
them. 

“And my young crayfish!” cried Kegs. 

“Sure,” Red answered. “Be careful of everything. 
We've got a dandy collection and we don’t want to 
spoil it. Chink and I will walk.” 

“No,” said Mr. Harrison. “Get under that ledge, 
boys. I'll drive up to the Stantons and unload. Then 
I'll be back on the highway to pick you up. Meet 
me there in half an hour. I won't be able to get 
down here without skidding.” 

Red and Chink ran for a ledge of rock near the 
stream. It did afford them some protection from the 
rain, and watching the water rise was interesting. 

“We can’t wade it now,” said Chink. “Listen to 
it roar!” 

“Yes,” said Red. “It'll soon be full. I’ve seen it 
cover that little island out there.” 

“You look funny,” said Chink, “with the water 
dripping off your nose!” 

Red grinned. “Just so my lariat doesn’t get wet! 
It’s hard to dry it out without getting it full of 
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ing piteously. How it came 


Red the 


Rescue 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


kinks. You know a wet lariat won’t throw at all.” 

“Stick close to the ledge,” Chink advised him, 
“and maybe it won’t get wet. But really, a lariat’s 
not good for anything unless there are cows to rope.” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Throwing’s fun. And any- 
thing a fellow learns may come in handy. Why 
don’t you turn up your coat collar?” 

Chink paid no attention. 

“J hear something,” he said, “don’t you?” 

“Just the water,” Red answered. “It’s getting 
deep out there.” 

“Sure,” Chink agreed. “The hills for miles around 
drain into it. But I do hear something! It sounds 
like a kitten! Could it be that 
little yellow kitten that’s 
been following us all after- 
noon ?” 

Red listened. He heard 
something too, and it made 
him peer into the lashing, 
gray rain. 

There on the small island 
that lifted its nose above the 
water was the yellow kit- 
ten. Sad and drenched, it 
crouched in the open, mew- 


to be there, the boys could 
only guess; and their guess 
was that it had picked its 
way over the stones on the 
lower side of the island, and 
no one had noticed it when 
the rain came up. 

“It’s going to be drowned!” 
Chink cried. 

“It will if we don’t save 
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it,’ said Red. ‘““And we can’t swim out to it. The 
current’s too swift.” 

“No,” Chink agreed. “I can’t swim at all, and it’s 
deep enough to be dangerous.” 

The boys looked up and down the stream, trying 
to figure out a way to get the kitten before the 
water covered the islet. 

“When Mr. Harrison gets back, he may have an 
idea,” said Chink. 

“It'll be too late when he gets back,” said Red. 
“See that stump over there? It’s not such a long 
throw. I might make it, even in the rain.” 

Chink was puzzled. “I can’t see how roping that 
stump’s going to get Tommy off the island.” 

“Tl show you,” said Red. 

In the shelter of the ledge, he stripped off his 
sweater and coiled the lariat for a throw. Then he 
wrapped the rope in his sweater and said, “Come 
on. You can help.” 

“Sure, I want to help,” said Chink. “I want 
Tommy saved as much as you do.” 

“Let’s run,” said Red. “I'll have to make my 
throw before the rope gets wet.” 

Leaving their shelter, the boys ran down to the 
edge of the rushing current. The island was already 
more than half gone, and the waters of the stream 
sucked and swirled about it. The kitten crouched 
on its small refuge. The boys could see it shiver, 
even across the water. 


“I don’t mind getting wet,” said Chink, “but if I 


were a cat I would. Cats don’t like water.” 

“Here,” said Red, “hold my sweater. I'll have to 
make a sure throw the first time.” 

Usually Red twirled the rope about his head six 
to eight times. He liked to feel its weight cut 
through the air and hear it hum overhead. But now 
he twirled it only four times. The balance seemed 
right, and every minute in the rain lessened its 
chance of sliding truly out over the water and cir- 
cling the stump. 

With his eyes glued to his goal, he threw a little 
higher and harder than usual, for he had to con- 
sider the rain beating down on the rope and the 
effect of the moisture on it. It sailed out over the 
stream in a beautiful arc, to settle neatly about the 
stump. He jerked it tight. 

Tommy leaped and crouched, hissing, his eyes red 
with fright and anger at the thing that had fallen 
so close to him. “He thinks it’s a snake!’’ Chink 
laughed. 

“Take the free end and tie it to something,” said 
Red; ‘‘a tree, if you can find one close enough.” 

Chink took the rope, but he asked, “What are 
you going to do?” 

‘No one can see me down here, so I’m going to 
skin off some of my clothes,” Red explained. “I 
don’t want to get muddy creek water into them. 
They'll be hard enough to clean now.” 


“Well,”’ said Chink, “I still don’t see how you're 
going to rescue Tommy. This rope won’t reach any 
tree.” 

“Then,” said Red, “you'll have to hold it. 
Brace your feet against that stone and don’t 
let go. I'm going to use it as a guide rope 
so the current won’t carry me downstream. 


\\ The first drops hit Red with a thudding 
splash, and he shouted, “Save our stuff!” 


I'm going after the kitten. I'll take my 
sweater and wrap it up. It may be scared.” 

Red caught hold of the rope, and Chink 
braced himself to keep it steady. Carefully 
Red lowered himself into the turmoil of the 
stream, testing the rope’s strength. He 
would have to keep on the upper side of the 
rope so that the current would push him 
against it, and he would have to hurry if 
he expected to get to the kitten in time. 
There was only a small plot of earth still 
out of the water, and the kitten was yowling 
with fright and cold. 

Red floundered. His head and shoulders 
went under. He tried (Please turn to page 29) 
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Dear Boosters: 


When April comes tripping merrily across the earth bringing with 
her warm breezes, shining blossoms, and singing birds, we begin to 
feel that spring has really arrived. Very often we get that lazy, wishful 
feeling called “spring fever.” If we are in school we like to sit by a 
window and daydream, letting our thoughts travel to some far-distant 
land about which we have read. If we are at home we usually prefer 
to do something that will take us outdoors. We go on a picnic or an 
exploring tour, or we begin eagerly to make plans for our summer 
vacation. No matter where we are or what we are doing when spring 
arrives, we nearly always feel the urge to travel, to see new places and 


to learn something new and interesting. 

This month in our Booster pages we are going to take a trip with 
our mind to some faraway places. The letters that follow will help 
to make the “spring fever” season more enjoyable for all of you, for 
they tell you how our Booster boys and girls in other parts of the 
world live and pray and work and play. 


The letter from Nancy Will- 
cock, who lives in Southern Rho- 
desia, is quite long, but it is so 
much like an interesting story that 
we feel sure all our readers will 
enjoy it. Her letter was written 
August 24, 1940, and received in 
Wee Wisdom’s office October 18. 

Dear Secretary: About three months 
ago I put my brother’s, my sistet’s, 
and my own name in WEE WISDOM 
requesting pen pals. I have received 
between fifty and sixty letters. It may 
not be possible for me to answer all 
of them, but I thank everyone who 
wrote to me and hope you will find 
space in the magazine to print this as 
an acknowledgment of my apprecia- 
tion. I passed a few of the letters on 
to some of my school friends to an- 
swer. 

I am fourteen years old, and I at- 
tend the Girls’ High School in Salis- 
bury, which is the capital of Southern 
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Rhodesia, I take piano lessons as well 
as the usual high-school subjects. Some 
day I hope to be a schoolteacher. I 
play tennis and hockey and collect 
used postage stamps. I am also very 
fond of reading and swimming. 

My parents are British South Afri- 
cans, and for a time we lived in 
Australia, where I was born. My 
brother and sister were born in South 
Africa. Our old home was near East 
London, a seaport on the coast be- 
tween Durban and Cape Town, which 
is very popular as a holiday resort. 

We have lived in Southern Rhode- 
sia for two years. My father is a farm- 
er in charge of part of an estate be- 
longing to the British South Africa 
Company. He looks after four thou- 
sand citrus trees, about two hundred 
head of cattle, and several hundred 
acres of agricultural lands, and grows 
maize, beans, and oats. All the labor- 
ers are natives who can be taught to 
do most farm work, even the grading 
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and packing of oranges. Most of the 
farm work is done by oxen, and the 
laborers use three-furrow disc plows. 
In our house we have two men (we 
call them “‘boys’) to do the cooking 
and housework. The European women 
here do only the supervising and 
special cooking. Our boys’ names are 
Joe and Ben. 

The trees here grow very big and 
are quite close together, but they are 
not really dense like a forest as the 
grass grows under and between them. 
At present—early spring—all the 
trees are putting out new leaves which 
range in color from pale to dark 
green, and from pink to dark red to 
brown. They are a sight to behold! 
There are several different kinds of 
grasses but most of them are coarse 
and grow very rank, often reaching 
a height of eight feet. Elephant grass 
grows even taller. 


As the country becomes more thickly 

pulated, the animals go farther and 
arther inland. There are many varie- 
ties of antelope, such as the duiker, 
kudu, waterbuck, eland, and so on. 
There are lions in the outer parts of 
the district, within, say, twenty to fifty 
miles of our home, There is also quite 
a variety of wildcat species, including 
the spotted leopards which prey on 
birds and the smaller deer. We have 
partridges, quail, wild ducks, geese, 
turkeys, pigeons, and many very pretty, 
highly colored small birds, but very 
few songsters. 

Our climate is semitropical, with 
about four months of rainy season, 
from November to March. The winters 
are very mild and almost perfect. 

Crocodiles abound in most of the 
rivers, so it is not safe to swim ex- 
cept in the town’s bathing places. My 
brother and sister and I can all swim 
and dive. 
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Snakes are not nearly as plentiful 
as some people imagine. One of our 
neighbors only four miles away went 
to feed her ducks one afternoon and 
found in the run a python which had 
just swallowed two ducks, They used 
a stick to kill it, as sticks do not spoil 
the skin, which is used for making 
women’s shoes. 

We have a radio and listen to Eng- 
lish and European programs. Occa- 
sionally we can pick up American 
stations. 

We send love to all our Booster 
friends.—Nancy Willcock. 
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Alfred, who lives in Nigeria, 
used The Prayer of Faith to over- 
come fear, and is daily growing 
stronger and braver. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for replying to my letter. I have 
been trying to keep the rules and the 
—_ of the Good Words Booster 
Club. 

The Prayer of Faith is helping me 
very much. I have been able to pass 
through a fearful forest that is the 
shortest route to my home, Formerly 
I took the longest way because of fear, 
but now when I say, “God is my all, 
I know no fear,” my mind dwells on 
God and I forget all about the fear. 

There are many other ways in which 
The Prayer of Faith is helping me too, 
such as finding lost things, and receiv- 
ing things that I want. 

I send greetings to all Boosters far 
and near.—Alfred U. Ibemere. 
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From Herbert, who lives in the 
island of Jamaica, comes a letter 
telling how he used The Prayer of 
Faith to help him find something 
he had lost. Prayer is helping him 
in other ways too. 

Dear Secretary: Please excuse me 
for not writing to you before. 

One day I went down to my father’s 
office and borrowed a pencil from one 
of the workers there. Later on, when 
he asked me for it, I could not find 
it. I decided to pray about it and began 
to repeat, “God is my help in every 
need.” Soon it was just as if a voice 
were saying, “Go and look on the 
floor beside the big desk.” When I 
went and looked, the pencil was there, 

I used to be afraid to go to bed in 
the dark, but now I remember the part 
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of The Prayer of Faith that says, “God 
walks beside me, guides my way.” I 
am overcoming all my fear.—Herbert 
Eldemire. 


Catherine writes from the Brit- 
ish West Indies to say that the 
prayers of Silent Unity have 
helped Arnold and Jack, for 
whom she had written. 

Dear Booster Friends: Your lovely 
letter was safely received, and I was 
more than glad to have your kind in- 
structions about faith, I am trying my 
best to be faithful by doing all the 
good I can to everyone. 

I am very thankful for the prayers 
of Silent Unity in behalf of Arnold 
and Jack. They are improved. Thank 
you also for the copy of the 9ist 
Psalm. I always use it when I am a 
little fearful, and by knowing that 
God is constantly with me I overcome 
all fearful thoughts. 

I close with love to all the Boosters. 
—Catherine George. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 


GOD’S LOVE 


God sends the April raindrops 


down 


To freshen gardens every- 


where, 


And in my heart His tender love 
Takes root and grows a flower 


fair. 


boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: Sec- 
retary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 


monkeys stand for “‘I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
WispooM other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. This 
does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to 
have as many more letters from 
you as you care to write. 

The Prayer of Faith is helping 
Boosters everywhere to be happy, 
healthy, and successful. However, 
some of our boys and girls feel 
that they need the co-operation of 
other persons in prayer, as in the 
case of Catherine, who wrote for 
help for Arnold and Jack. If you 
wish prayers for yourself or any- 
one else, just write to the secre- 
tary. She will see that your request 
is handed to Silent Unity, which 
is a group of workers at Unity 


School who pray for those who 
need help. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Edward Hansen (12), Ethel Han- 
sen (14), Jack Hansen (11), Ray- 
mond Attwood (14), Richard Att- 
wood (7), and Elsa Johanson (10), 
Chicken, Alaska; Jennie Wagner 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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Toinette’s 
Easter Pilgrimage 
(Continued from page 6) 


not have come without Maman!” 

Mrs. Hughes took hold of one 
of her hands and gazed into her 
~ eyes. ““Toinette, tell me, does your 
mother really know where you 
are?” 

Tears were very close to Toi- 
nette’s eyes. “No, madame, I have 
been a very wicked and foolish 
girl,” she said, hanging her head. 

“Why did you wish so much to 
come to the castle?” 

“Ah, madame, there is a legend 
some folk tell. It says that he who 
comes to the castle at Easter will 
be blessed with wisdom and kind- 
ness in his heart.” 

“And that is why you came?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

Mrs. Hughes placed an arm 
about Toinette. “It is all right, 
dear,” she said, “but we must get 
you home very soon so that you 
can tell your mother all about it.” 

It was so still within the huge 
castle that the echo of their foot- 
steps followed the three of them 
wherever they went. They roamed 
slowly through the great halls and 
out into the quiet cloisters. 

“Can’t you imagine how it must 
have been centuries ago?” asked 
Mr. Hughes. “The monks coming 
and going in their gray-cowled 
robes, walking up and down in 
the sunshine of these cloisters. It 
must have been a peaceful life.” 

“But a very lonely one, I should 
imagine,” said Mrs. Hughes. 

-At the end of a long corridor 
they came upon a small door in 
the wall. Opening it, they found a 
circular stairway, and at the head 
of the stairway another door. 
Opening this, they saw before 
them the loveliest, quaintest room 
that Toinette had ever seen! 

In one end was a fireplace with 
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LM will take 


a carved settle before it. Along 
one side deep windows, flanked 
by a sunken window seat, looked 
down upon the sea. 

“I wonder whom this room be- 
longed to,” said Mrs. Hughes. “I 
am sure it must have belonged to 
someone who loved beautiful 
things.” 

“It may have been the room of 
some young monk,” said Mr. 
Hughes softly. “Perhaps at eve- 
ning when the sun was setting in 
the sea, he pressed his face against 
this window and longed for 
home.” 

“Oh,” gasped Toinette. “See, I 
have found something!” Her 
small fingers pried busily in a 
crevice between the window seat 
and the wall. 

It was a yellowed scrap of 
parchment, faded and worn. On 
it in delicate relief was sketched 
a sheaf of flowers, faintly touched 
with red and blue and gold. Be- 
neath the flowers was writing in 
quaint, old French. Toinette read 
the words aloud: 

“I, James, on this my thirteenth 
birthday, do most heartily pray for 
patience and courage. I grow in- 
creasingly lonely within these 
walls. The monks, my _ teachers, 
are most kind, but I miss my com- 
rades of the village where I was 
born. I miss the games and the 
shouting, the happy times we had. 
But most of all I miss my mother. 
At night I weep in my sleep and 
long for her touch. Still, I must 
be brave and obedient, for I have 
much to learn. One day perhaps 
I shall be as wise as Father Dom- 
inie, or as kind as the gentle 
Hildebert.” 

Toinette dropped the scrap of 
parchment gently back into the 
crevice. “It is perhaps better to 
leave it here,” she said. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes agreed that it was 
best. 

The three of them tiptoed si- 
lently out of the lovely little room, 
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leaving it to its lonely secret. 
Down the circular stairway and 
out through the great hallway 
they went. Down the stone steps, 
past the crucifix, past the nodding 
carnations, and down the sloping 
street of gay little shops. 

“I am glad I found the parch- 
ment,” said Toinette gravely, as 
they climbed back into the car, 
“but I shall not be happy until I 
have told Maman and Grand’- 
maman everything. It is so won- 
derful to be Toinette instead of 
the boy James who was parted 
from all those he loved.” 


“Can it be that the Easter leg- 
end has begun to come true for 
you, little Toinette?” asked Mrs. 
Hughes gently. 

“That I do not know,” said 
Toinette, “but perhaps if I keep 
patience and sweetness in my 
heart, one day I shall be as wise 
and kind as Grand’maman!” 


A Friend 


for Franz 
(Continued from page 14) 


“Come tomorrow afternoon to 
the practice room—the big room 
downstairs,” Josef invited. “That 
is where we rehearse.” 

After Josef had gone Franz sat 
down on the edge of the bed. He 
thought of the wonderful things 
that had happened to him that 
day. He had passed his singing 
test. This meant that as one of the 
choir he would sing before the 
King of Austria. He would be 
dressed in a uniform trimmed 
with gold braid. And now he had 
been asked to play in the school 
orchestra! 

The next day at three o'clock 
Franz was tuning up his violin 
with the other members of the or- 
chestra. He had always enjoyed 
playing his violin alone, but this 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of April 6 


I say a prayer when I’m in doubt 
And God helps me to think 
things out. 


For the week of April 13 


No matter what my task may be, 
I try to do it thoroughly. 


For the week of April 20 


A smile is just a little thing, 
But cheer to someone it will 
bring. 


For the week of April 27 


A loving word from me will end 
A disagreement with a friend. 
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was a new magic to him—so many 
instruments playing different notes 
yet making such magnificent har- 
mony. All too soon this new world 
of music came to an end. It 
seemed as if they had just begun 
when Josef, who directed the or- 
chestra, announced that the re- 
hearsal was over. 


As Franz prepared to put his 
violin in the case a piece of paper 
fell to the floor. Eagerly he 
reached to pick it up but Josef 
who was standing near, picked it 
up for him. 

“Is this a piece you wrote?” 
Josef asked. 

Franz was confused and did not 
answer. He had never told his 
classmates that he wrote music. 
Josef would understand of course. 
Perhaps the other boys would not. 
Realizing that Josef was waiting 
for an answer, he mumbled, 
"Fes." 

“It looks good. Will you play 
it for us?” 

Franz must do it for Josef even 
though he feared that the other 
boys might laugh. After tuning 


his violin again he began to play. 
His only thought now was to make 
the piece sound exactly as he had 
heard it in his mind, exactly as it 
had come to him the day before, 
when he sat at his desk with his 
last piece of music paper. 

When he finished playing he 
was surprised to hear a loud burst 
of applause from the boys. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” they shouted. 

“Would you write out more 
parts so that the orchestra can 
play it?” Josef asked. 

Again Franz was confused. 
There had been so much to be- 
wilder him in the last two days. 
Should he tell his secret to Josef? 

“Oh, yes, please write it for 
us,” the boys begged. 

“‘I—I—I—haven’t any more— 
music paper,” Franz stammered, 
“and I have no money to buy 
more.” 

“Just bring the piece to the next 
rehearsal and we'll see what we 
can do with it,” Josef said kindly. 

After Franz had gone back to 
his room to practice there came a 
knock at his door. He knew that 
it was Josef and told him to come 
in. 

“Here, this is all for you,” Josef 
said as he put a stack of music 
paper down on the bed. “Now you 
can write all the pieces you want 
to.” 

“You certainly are a friend. 
Wherever did you get it?” 

“The boys in the orchestra all 
liked your piece and each one gave 
all the paper he could spare. So 
you have other friends too.” 

Franz touched the new paper, 
which soon would be filled with 
wonderful notes. 

“Tl write those parts for the 
next rehearsal, sure thing. But 
how can I ever thank you?” 

“Never mind thanking me. Just 
write, and whenever you need 
more music paper, tell me. I'll see 
that you get enough paper for all 
the tunes you can ever write.” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


6ST) LAY ball! Batter up!” 

Spring is here now, and all of us stamp col- 
lectors, boys and girls alike, are joining in that shout. 
It is one of the signs of America’s waking up in the 
spring after a long winter's sleep and just as much 
a part of spring as the returning robins and the first 
peeping flower buds. 

But on the bad days when it is too cold or wet 
to go outside and play baseball, we can look through 
our stamp albums and let our stamps tell us how 
baseball started and where it is played today. 

We can find the United States stamp printed in 
1939 in honor of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the day when Abner Doubleday of Cooperstown, 
New York, first drew a baseball diamond. Instead of 
showing a picture of Mr. Doubleday or of his base- 
ball games, the stamp shows a sand-lot game much 
like the ones that our stamp collectors take part in 
today. Most of us first learned about baseball in 
such games, and even if we are sometimes for- 
tunate enough to go to big-league games, we still 
like to get out and play ball ourselves. 

If the stamp had shown a baseball game of Ab- 
ner Doubleday’s time, you might not have been 
quite sure that it was baseball. The game was quite 
different in those days. Perhaps you have seen pic- 
tures of the old-time players decked out in handle- 
bar mustaches and strange-looking suits. You would 
have found their game even more strange. For ex- 
ample, they did not limit the game to nine innings. 
They played, as boys sometimes do today, until one 
team or the other reached a certain number of runs. 

The Knickerbocker Club of New York City, or- 
ganized in 1845, was the first organized baseball 
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club. The next year a rival, the New York Nine, 
organized and challenged the Knickerbockers to a 
game. The losers agreed to buy a dinner for the 
winners. The game was to go until one team or the 
other scored twenty-one runs. It ended after the 
fourth inning with the New York Nine ahead, 23 
to 1. 

The first college game was between Amherst and 
Williams, the teams agreeing to play to sixty-five 
runs. It took four hours before Amherst finally won, 
66 to 32. 

There were other strange rules. A batter was out 
if a fielder caught his grounder on the first bounce. 
If the team in the field could throw the ball and 
hit a base runner between bases, he was out just as 
though he had been tagged. It is not surprising that 
this rule was changed. Any man who had been put 
out a few times by having a hard ball thrown at him 
would certainly be in favor of the change. The 
pitchers in those days used a straight-arm delivery; 
they really were “pitchers,” not “throwers.” 

This spring, one hundred and two years after 
Abner Doubleday’s first diamond, baseball is played 
in many more countries than just the United States. 
Our good neighbors in Central and South America 
have taken the game to their hearts. Look at the 
hefty swing the athlete on the one-centavo stamp 
from Nicaragua is about to take at the ball. And on 
the Philippine Islands issue of 1934 another batter 
is getting set to swat one into the bleachers. There 
is not room here to show them all, but several other 
countries that have taken up baseball have given it 
a place of honor on their stamps. You can spend 
those rainy afternoons looking for them. 
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Red to the Rescue 


(Continued from page 23) 


to swim, but the current was too 
strong. Holding to the rope, he 
drew himself up and struggled 
on, sometimes under the water, 
sometimes out of it. But at last his 
feet struck a ledge, and he re- 
membered that it ran almost 
across the stream from bank to 
bank. Coming back, he would use 
it. It might make him tall enough 
to hold the cat out of the water. 

He stumbled against the island. 
The ground rose. He clambered 
up. 

“Kitty, kitty—come, kitty,” he 
coaxed, and the shivering kitten 
crept toward him. 

Red steadied his .shoulders 
against the rope and took up the 
cat. He carefully wrapped it in 
his sweater, so that no matter how 
frightened it became, no matter 
how quickly its sharp claws might 
lash out in an effort to free itself, 
he would be safe from them. As 
he worked, the last bit of ground 
that was the islet disappeared, 
leaving only the stump above the 
swirling flood. 

“I’m coming,” he called to 
Chink. “Hold tight. The current’s 
worse now than before.” 

“I’m ready,” Chink called back. 

Red felt with his feet for the 
ledge. With one arm holding the 
kitten and the other hooked over 
the rope, he started back. It was 
not far, but it seemed a long way 
because he tried so hard to stay 
on the ledge and not stumble into 
the deeper water. If that hap- 
pened, he knew Tommy would 
fight and might even escape his 
hold and tumble into the water 
and be carried downstream. 

Foot by foot he advanced, feel- 
ing his way, talking soothingly to 
the kitten, and fighting constantly 
against the pressure of the current. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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A Surefly Whirlplane 


By Bert Sackett 


mo airplanes that will fly are a bit difficult to build, but here 
is one that any boy or girl can make easily. It zooms, soars, and 
will even come back to you like a boomerang. It is called a “‘surefly” 
whirlplane because it always flies. 

Into an empty spool drive two short wire nails until they extend 
about 1/4 inch above the end of the spool. They should be directly op- 
posite each other and about 1 inch from the outside edge of the hole 
in the spool. This spool will form the motor for your whirlplane. A 
piece of strong string three feet long is the ‘gasoline’ that drives the 
motor. 

The motor mount is made by cutting a piece four inches long from 
the end of an old broom handle. Drive a nail into one end. It should 
extend up far enough to reach the top of the motor spool. 

The whirlplanes are made from strips of tin cut from empty cans. 
One five-quart can from the filling station will give you enough tin 
for several planes. Cut the top and the bottom from the can with a 
can opener. Cut the can from top to bottom into 2-inch strips. Pound 
each strip flat and cut into 6-inch lengths. Measure to the center and 
scratch two lines as shown in figure 2. Punch two holes on the longer 
line the same distance from the center as the nails on the motor spool 
and large enough for the nails to slip through easily. 


Bend 
dotted Line 


| Figure 2 


Next scratch lines on each whirlplane exactly as shown in figure 3. 
Hold a straight piece of wood against the lines and bend up the tin 
so that it looks like figure 4. Be sure to make both angles the same 
size. For high flights the blades are bent to a more upright position 
than for soaring flights. 

To fly your whirlplane go out where there is plenty of room. Wind 
the string around the spool so that when you pull on it the whirlplane 
will turn in the direction of the high sides of the blades. The arrow 
in figure 1 shows how to do this. When you have the string wound 
on the spool, slip the whirlplane over the motor nails. Now give the 
string a quick pull. The whirlplane will fly away with a loud zoom! 
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Easter Bunnies 


By Anne Westmoreland 


HESE cunning little rabbits, the duck, and the chicken are made 

from small individual powder puffs or from circles of cotton or 
heavy outing flannel. The designs are pasted on cards or heavy paper 
and may be used for greeting cards, place cards, or favors. 

The rabbit (A) is made from one large circle and one small circle, 
with two bits of cotton for ears. First spread paste on the paper or 


card you wish to use and press the material for the ears in place. Next 
paste the large circle in place to form the body and last the small cir- 
cle for the head. When dry paint a single pink line down the center 
of each ear. Make the eyes pink and the mouth black. The other rabbit 
(B) has bits of cotton added for tail and feet. 

The chicken (C) is made from two yellow circles. The top part 
of the large circle is folded over to form the wing. The bill and the 
feet are painted on the card or drawn on with crayons. Add the eye 
when the paste is dry. 

The duck (D) is made from one circle. After folding, pull the 
material lightly into a slightly oblong shape. Draw an outline of the 
duck on the card before pasting the body in place. Color the bill and 
the feet yellow and the eye black. Cut a slit on each side of the neck 
(E). Run a ribbon through the slits and tie into a bow. 

Any of these designs may be made to stand by using folded paper 
(A). Cut the design so that a portion of the fold is not severed. You 
may apply the circles to both sides of the paper or card if you wish. 
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Red to the Rescue 


(Continued from page 29) 


At last he touched the ground 
and scrambled up the bank. Chink 
dropped the rope, caught up Red’s 
clothing, and ran to meet him. 

“We can’t have much time to 
get to the highway,” he said. 
“What shall we do about your 
rope?” 

Red looked at the wet and mud- 
died lariat, anchored firmly to the 
stump in midstream. 

“You might try to catch it un- 
der the corner of that rock while 
I pull on my clothes,” he said. “If 
we stretch it tight and let it dry, I 
may be able to work it straight 
and soft again.” 

Chink wedged the rope firmly 
in place. 

“And what about Tommy?” he 
asked, as he picked up the quiv- 
ering wet bundle. 

Red, feeling almost warm in his 
drenched clothing, grinned as 
Tommy blinked at him with deep, 
bright eyes. 

“He’s awfully cute,” he said. 
“If our folks don’t want us to 
keep him, we can find a home for 
him.” 

“We sure can,” said Chink as 
they splashed along the path 
toward the highway. “And your 
rope came in handy, even for a 
cat.” 


Table Bless ing 
By Florence Taylor 


I’m thankful for good food to 
eat, 
For fresh, sweet milk to drink; 
And with Thy other gifts, dear 
God, 
I'm very rich, I think. 
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Nonsense Poem and Puzzle 


By Elsie Bindslev Schulz 


Ippitty, sippitty, 
Hippitty, hop; 
Pippitty, poppitty, 
Clippitty, clop! 


Now they leap high, 

Now they jump low, 

The wagtail mugwumps— 
Watch them go! 
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The Flower Name Puzzle 
By Eleanor Hammond 


While printing names of flower 
seeds 
The printer was called away. 
His careless helper set the type; 
The names came out this way: 


1. lidadoff, 2. siir, 3. pitlu, 


M 


4. socruc, 5. thaychin, 6. levoit, 
7. saidy, 8. yill, 9. caill, 10. 
roserimp. 

The letters all are there, but oh, 
They're mixed as anything! 
Can you arrange them so they 

spell 
Ten flowers of the spring? 


A Sunday to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Oh, I'm a precious Sunday 
That comes in early spring; 
I'm lily-decked and lovely, 
And cause folks’ hearts to sing. 
My resurrection story 
Is told so tenderly 
That folks forget their sorrow— 
Now guess the name of me. 


An Inventor Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Who was this American inven- 
tor? What was his great inven- 
tion? Beneath the following verse 
are three words that are written 
backwards. Turn the words around 
and you will have the two answers. 


This man was born the very 
year 

Our Lincoln was, and he 

Desired to learn surveying, so 

He studied zealously. 

Then suddenly he left this 
work 

And made a fine machine 

Which helped the farmers, 
and we know 

The blessing it has been. 


SURYC KCIMROCCM REPAER 
(Answers on page 35) 


Penny Fun 


By Will Herman 


LACE three pennies in a row. 

Can you change the position 
of the center penny without touch- 
ing it? Can you change it to an 
end penny without touching the 
center penny? To do so is really 
very simple. All you need do is to 
transfer one end penny to the 
other end of the row. What hap- 
pens to the center penny? Why, it 
becomes an end penny! 
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HE hobby letters keep pour- 

ing in and each one gives the 
editor a new thrill. The letters are 
filled with enthusiasm and tell the 
other boys and girls just how 
much fun it is to have a hobby. 
Each “hobbyist” seems eager to 
share with others the joy he is 
having in following his own par- 
ticular hobby. We want to thank 
all who have written to us and 
even though we do not have space 
to print all the letters, we want 
you to know that we appreciate 
every one. 

We should like to have a letter 
from you telling us what your 
hobby is and something interest- 
ing about it. Use not more than 
150 words. Be sure to give your 
name, address, and age. Address 
your letter to Editor, Our Hobbies, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
miniature figures of birds and animals. 
I have miniature elephants, camels, 
dogs, ponies, cats, and so forth. I got 
all of these things at carnivals or fairs 
and from people in all parts of the 
country who know about my collec- 


tion. I now have over two hundred 
miniature animals and a group of eight 
birds made from shells from Florida. 
I shall continue to collect as long as 
I can find different things of interest. 
—Buddy Looney (10 years), 1081/, 
N. Washington St., Owosso, Mich. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
and mounting desert wild flowers. I 
have collected about forty different 
kinds this past year. Some of them I 
have found very interesting. The Can- 
terbury bells are very hard to pick. I 
have always thought that the little 
lavender flowers on the sage thistle 
look like orchids. The first time I 
tried to mount a bush poppy it fell 
apart. I have mounted some of my 
flowers on cardboard, using paper, 
cotton and cellophane to keep them in 
place. It is a good way but the cards 
take up too much space, so I have 
started a book. Some of the wild 
flowers I have collected besides the 
ones already mentioned are the white 
tidy-tip, the Indian paintbrush, and 
the sand verbena. I have about five 
flowers for which I cannot find names. 
—Janice Hawley (10¥/, years), Vic- 
torville, Calif. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is bird 
study. I am eleven years old and have 
had this hobby almost two years. I 
now have a collection of forty-six 
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bird stories, forty bird pictures, and 
two booklets. “Homes for Birds” and 
“Feeding Song Birds in Winter” are 
the names of the booklets. I also be- 
long to a club called the Farmer Bird 
Club. If anyone should like to send 
me some pictures or some stories 
I should appreciate it very much. 
—Wayne Aeschliman (11 years), c/o 
Ira Aeschliman, Rte. 3, Colfax, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 1 have several hob- 
bies, but my favorite hobby is collect- 
ing pennies, I have a cardboard col- 
lector eleven inches wide and four- 
teen inches long. I have fifty coins, 
and the collector holds one hundred 
coins. The coins start with 1909 
“V. D. B.” and end with 1938 “D. S.” 
The letters V. D. B. stand for Victor 
D. Brenner, who designed the Lincoln 
penny. The D. stands for the Denver 
mint and the S. stands for the one at 
San Francisco. I started my hobby in 
October, 1939. My other hobbies are 
collecting autographs, tax tokens, and 
post cards.—Karilyn Karges (11 
years), Everly, lowa. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
all the information I can find about 
subjects in history and geography. I 
have a scrapbook to my clippings 
in. Every day I get four or five clip- 
pings out of the paper for my scrap- 

k. This hobby helps me in my 
schoolwork, and I think it is a very 
nice hobby.—Dorothy Hoering, Rte. 
1, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
pennants and baby pictures. I have 
quite a few pennants, because I buy a 
pennant of every different State that 
I visit. 1 am going to decorate my room 
with them. 

I have 375 different baby pictures. 
I put them in a scrapbook and other 
persons enjoy looking at them. 
—Frances Lorene Langman (12 years), 
Box 156, Wharton, N. J. 


Dear Editor: My daddy collects his- 
toric pictures of all kinds, but my 
hobby is collecting pictures of church 
buildings. Most of these pictures are 
on post cards. I have a great many. | 
have a picture of the first church 
built by the Puritans. I also have a 
picture of the first Sunday schoolhouse, 
which is still standing. I should like to 
hear from anyone who collects pic- 
tures of churches. I shall be glad to 
send him one of my duplicates.—Dor- 
othy L. Freking (12 years), Foun- 
tainville, Pa. 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


(Continued from page 25) 


(12), Apartado No. 40, Cananea, 
Sonora, Mexico; Eileen Evans-Smith 
(14), 26 Church St., Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, B. W. I.; Mitzi Kanno 
(1314), P. O. Box 166, Mt. View, 
Hawaii, T. H.; Miss Aiko Higa (13), 
P. O. Box 173, Mt. View, Hawaii, 
T. H.; Alfred U. Ibemere (13), c/o 
J. Ekechuku, C. M. S. Bookshop, 
Owerri, S. Nigeria, W. Africa; An- 
gela Arbuckle (10), P. O. Box 4, 
Underberg, Natal, S. Africa; Nina 
Strange (14), 319 Academy St., Mt. 
Horeb, Wis.; Betty Hood (12), Oko- 
toks, Alta., Canada; Elizabeth Steeves 
(13), Macdonald College, Que., Can- 
ada; Arlene Peters (15), Woonsocket, 
S. Dak.; Elizabeth Mull (15), Rte. 2, 
Box 18, Sparta, Wis.; Jean Potter 
(15), 688 Holly Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Mary L. Cody (14), Caddie 
Ely (15), Duane Murphy (14), Ron- 
ald Hazen (13), Loren Hazen, Jr. 
(12), Mable Hazen (12), Carol E. 
Patten (12), and Elroy Barnes (11), 
all of Eagle, Mich.; Laura J. Shen- 
ning (12), 54 Gillette St.. W. Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Jean M. Winchester 
(1414), 101 John St., Akron, N. Y.; 
Ruth McGinn (10), 32 Willingdon 
Blvd., Toronto, Ont., Canada; Anna 
M. Ball (15), Burlington, Colo.; Car- 
amel V. Trine (14), Rte. 1, Sheridan, 
Oreg.; Frank Lyle Belt (11), Rte. 3, 
Box 45, Morrison, Ill.; Richard Bay- 
ens (13), 509 Center Ave., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.; Reginald E. Barney (14), 
Rte. 2, Box 50, Canaan, N. H.; Vir- 
ginia Ralls (8), Gladys Ralls (11), 
Evelyn Ralls (10), and Virginia 
Brown (14), all of Ellington, Mo.; 
Joyce Blair (12), and Jewel Pearson 
(12), Grace Nettleton Home, Harro- 
gate, Tenn.; Betty Joyce White (9), 
Snowflake, Man., Canada; Ray Walk- 
er, Jr. (14), and Howard Walker 
(11), 721 N. W. 6th St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Imelda O. Rogers (11), 
Wausau, Fla.; Bonney Brittain (12), 
Macdonald College, Que., Canada; 
Frances McPherson (13), Dick Can- 
niff (14), and Barbara Harford (11), 
all of Provost, Alta., Canada; Eliza- 
beth Durkee (12), 2436 W. Hill 
Ave., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed above. 


The Little 
Shepherd 


(Continued from page 13) 


Voice—Lo, I am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the 
world. The kingdom of heaven is 
within you. 

Elam—What was that? Who 
spoke then? 

Judith—I saw no one—but this 
strange light around us—where 
does it come from? 

Elam—The voice was so like 
music and it said, “Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” Could it have 
been 

Judith (in awed whisper )—The 
man Jesus? 

Elam—It is as if the darkness 
were lifting from my eyes. I can 
see light! I can see all of you! 
Judith, that is you! I know your 
face, even though I never saw it 
before! I can see! I can see! 

]udith—The man Jesus! 

The children (together )—The 
man Jesus! 

Elam—Oh, come, let’s run and 
tell everyone! 

|udith—And the beautiful 
words 

Aaron—What were they again? 

Elam—‘“Lo, I am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the 
world!” (Laughing, he runs out, 
followed by the children.) Oh, 
Mother! Mother! 

Curtain 


© 
Answers to Puzzles 


The Flower Name Puzzle 
1. Daffodil, 2. iris, 3. tulip, 4. crocus, 
5. hyacinth, 6. violet, 7. daisy, 8. lily, 
>. lilac, 10. primrose. 
A Sunday to Guess 
Easter Sunday 


An Inventor Puzzle 
Cyrus McCormick: reaper 


Boo 


Meéssa. 


E PASSED THIS 
WAY, Unity’s 
new booklet for 
Easter, comes from 
the pen of Celia 
Caroline Cole who is 
known for her in- 
spiring articles which appeared in Pictorial Review 
magazine, and which endeared her to her readers. 


eA Message of Hope 


This booklet brings a message of hope at a time when 
the world is a place of strife and chaos. It points out 
that Jesus is still conqueror of death and darkness, 
that ultimately His way will triumph. 


Simply and beautifully written, this booklet will be 
prized by any friend to whom you may send it. It has 
attractive, colorful covers measuring 334 by 5% 
inches. With it comes an Easter mailing envelope 
that requires only one cent postage. HE PASSED 
THIS WAY and the other greeting booklets here 
listed sell for 10 cents each; 12 for $1. 

Holy Bread 
Joy Cometh 


Life Is Consciousness 
One Perfect Gift 


The Great Helper 
The Protecting Presence 
The Song of Life 
The Turning Point 
Prayer of Prayers Twenty-Four Golden Hours 
The Challenge of the Dawn The Way of Faith 

Where Blessings Begin 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“I think Wee Wisdom is the nicest magazine I have ever 
read. When I have finished reading it I give it tomy best friend and 
then to my teacher. It comes in handy to a te | : 
interesting stories and poems, We draw and Be 


Wee Wisdom.” 


Eva says: 


“T’'ve been getting W ee Wisdom two years, and I enjoy every-_ 


er because.of the 


thing in it. I give my old Wee Wisdoms to the hospiga here, for any 


children who can dand them.” 


be 


“Ie i isa a to receive eWee Wisdom, ches I finish 
reading the magazines I give them to my ibrary. T he 


‘children and the teacher too add them.” 


HEN YoU send. a Wee Wis- 


friends it means that every month for a 
year he will receive a magazine filled with © 
stories and poems that he likes to read, and 
". with things that he likes to make and to do. 
But your gift does not ‘stop with your | 
friend, for like Jean, Eva, and Adelaide he “on page 32 of this number. A | year's sub- : 


to lend his Wee Wisdom copies to fot Wee Wisdom is $1. 


other children or take them to school. So 
dom subscription to-one of your 


your gift goes on and on pangs happi- 


to many others. 


_ Will you statt Wee Wisdom on its happy 
way by sending a subscription to one of. 


_. your friends or relatives? Just write your — 
order on the gift blank that you will find 
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